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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Pragmatisme et pragmaticisme. Andre Lalande. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 2, 
pp. 1 21-146. 

This article is a review of some recent publications by the leaders of the 
pragmatic movement. There is a tendency in philosophy toward dilettan- 
tism which causes it to be regarded rather as a literary art or religious faith 
than as a serious attempt to solve problems in a scientific manner. Revolt 
against this tendency is a common element in the pragmatism of Peirce 
and James, and with both it takes the form of a demand for a new standard 
of metaphysical truth. Both insist on absolute empiricism, the complete 
homogeneity of scientific and philosophical truth. Accordingly, they do 
not accept the classical Kantian arguments for the a priori character of the 
causal law, because their doctrine is a realism which finds the universal in 
the things experienced. As James insists, both the thing and its relations 
are equally empirical. For pragmatism, thought is primarily a function 
which enables us to deal with our environment. But this is not its whole 
definition, for pragmatism accepts as axiomatic the existence of a multi- 
plicity of thinking beings. Peirce, therefore, makes the meaning of the 
idea of reality to consist essentially in that which puts an end to contro- 
versy. As Peirce uses the method, it is opposed to authority quite as much 
as to rationalism. Pragmatism appears in a great number of forms and 
this fact has led Peirce to coin the term * pragmaticism ' for his own form of 
the doctrine. James accepts this indefiniteness as part of the movement ; 
it is not so much a doctrine as a spiritual tendency, which could not, without 
detriment, be forced into a rigidly consistent form. James uses belief in a 
more subjective sense than Peirce and gives his thought a decided ten- 
dency toward fideism. Schiller, while rightly claiming community with 
James, goes still farther in the direction of voluntarism both in logic and 
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metaphysics. He is clearly opposed to Peirce, because he welcomes the 
existing variety of opinion among thinkers of the pragmatic school. His 
young Italian followers, the editors of Leonardo, who have formed a ' prag- 
matist club ' in Florence, frankly accept pragmatism as a solvent of theories 
and beliefs, which they regard as purely instrumental. On the other hand, 
pragmatism has been made use of by apologists for various religious doc- 
trines. Pragmatism seems to have arisen to meet certain weaknesses of 
intellectualism. The representational theory of knowledge is admittedly 
dead, and Kant's solution of the problem of knowledge rests on a static 
conception of the mind quite foreign to present evolutionary modes of 
thought. In both ethics and logic, indeed, pragmatism may result in a 
purely individual and anarchical solution of the problems, but this is not 
necessary. Individual action cannot be the criterion of truth, but collec- 
tive thought and action may furnish a criterion to the individual. The 
true may be conceived as an ideal unity toward which our knowledge is 
directed, a limit not to be foreseen a priori but to be progressively realized. 
Peirce especially seems to base his pragmatism on the subordination of in- 
dividual to collective thought. This view supports pragmatism upon an 
intellectual communism, and opens a via media between James's sharp anti- 
thesis of intellectualism and pure instrumentalism. Besides relating us to 
our environment, knowledge has also the function of removing the barriers 
which shut in the individual. Its goal is to correct the fragmentariness of 
the individual mind and to substitute a unified common thought for a mul- 
tiplicity of individual opinions. 

Geokge H. Sabine. 

The Ambiguity of Truth. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, No. 58, pp. 161-176. 

The use of truth is a habit peculiar to man. The true, as the logical 
norm, is closely analogous to the good and the beautiful. A truth is a 
proposition envisaged sub specie veri (et falsi). But since every assertion 
as such involves a claim to truth, this term becomes ambiguous, referring 
either to the mere formal claim before verification or to the validated claim 
which has taken its place in a definite system of knowledge. How shall 
we distinguish these two ? For the formal or intellectualistic logic the 
problem is hopeless ; it can neither be dismissed nor solved. To reach the 
solution, we must ask how truth is made, how the systematic sciences are 
actually built up. Now in every science we find a definite subject-matter 
and method, and the truth of any answer depends on its relevance to the 
question raised in that science. The nature of thepurpose pursued in the 
science will yield the deepest insight into the nature of the science. The 
objectivity of truth is guaranteed by its social character, and by its subordi- 
nation to the final purpose, ' the Good.' In all actual knowing the ques- 
tion whether an assertion is true or false is decided by its consequences. 
A truth is what is useful in building up a science ; a falsehood is what is 
noxious for this same purpose. This is the whole rationale of Pragmatism. 
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The conception of truth as logical value unifies experience and rationalizes 
the classification of the normative sciences. The article concludes with a 
twofold challenge to intellectualist logicians : How do they propose (i) to 
evaluate a claim to truth, and (2) to discriminate between such a claim and 
an established truth ? 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Predetermination and Personal Endeavor. W. R. Boyce Gibson. Mind, 
No. 56, pp. 494-506. 

Is the actual itself completely determined, or does the issue depend, in 
part, at least, on what we strive to make it ? Our first answer is likely to 
to be that knowledge is predetermined, but not volition. Hegel offers an 
intellectualistic reconciliation of the two, bringing will around to the stand- 
point of intellect. McTaggart makes neither will nor intellect, but love, 
ultimate. According to the solution proposed in this article, intellect 
and will are not opposed ; knowledge is rooted in volition, and we are car- 
ried beyond contemplation to action, beyond knowledge of objects to 
knowledge or realization of self. In knowledge of objects we deal with 
the predetermined or 'given,' though even here the significance of knowl- 
edge for us is not independent of its pursuit. In self-realization the motive 
lies not in an already accomplished, static ideal, but in the meaning and 
value of truth, so far as realized by and organized in us ; the profoundest 
truths are not abstract psychological theories about experience, but the con- 
crete truths of social life as they exist for experience. To make knowledge 
'timeless,' however independent it may be of time-changes, is to render 
meaningless the notion of development. Failure to make and abide by the 
distinction between knowledge of self and knowledge of objects is one of 
the main sources of the current misunderstanding between intellectualists 
and pragmatists. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Contradiction and Reality. Bernard Bosanquet. Mind, No. 57, pp. 
1-12. 

The purpose of this paper is to insist on negativity as a fundamental 
characteristic of the real, as against those who, from a psychological view 
of experience and a confusion of negativity with logical contradiction, re- 
gard it as eliminative. Logical contradiction, which consists in the ascrip- 
tion of different predicates to that which has not been fitted to receive them, 
as unthinkable, plainly cannot be characteristic of ultimate reality. It may 
be and is, however, not merely subjective, but an objective existent in the 
world of actual life and fact. Witness the fact of progress in action and 
cognition. Progress implies its resolution and yet as constantly affirms its 
existence. It cancels while it maintains itself. Evidently there underlies 
it something which goes deeper than actuality. This is Hegel's view. For 
him it is the pulse of the world, a fundamental in all that is real. A view 
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like McTaggart's, which regards contradiction as a disappearing quantity 
in the progress of experience, and therefore as non-existent in the Absolute, 
seems to rest upon a confusion of logical contradiction and negativity. 
The current view of experience, which endeavors to interpret self-conscious- 
ness by reference to actual experience, is doubtless largely responsible. 
But while logical contradiction is an imperfection which in the progress of 
experience is as such being constantly eliminated, that which upholds 
the progress is negativity. It deepens with progress, and must therefore be 
an essential feature in the completeness of the Infinite. Pain, evil, and 
error are thus not to be conceived as illusory, but as fundamental to the 
real. The burden of the finite is inherently a part or rather an instrument 

of the self-completeness of the infinite. 

W. L. Bailey. 

Oder die Moglichkeit der Betrachtung von unten und von oben in der 
Kulturphilosophie (Schluss). H. Leser. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XI, 4, pp. 
393-444. 

In turning to a critique of the mere treatment ' from below,' it is to be 
noted first that the mental sciences have developed a relatively inde- 
pendent method in opposition to the natural sciences. Owing, however, 
to the recent extension of the term ' nature ' to include realities of both the 
corporeal and mental sphere, these mental sciences still come under the 
treatment ' from below.' But this does not mean that culture does not con- 
tain a deeper content of truth in itself extending beyond the realm of nature. 
Mental life does possess something unique, a realm of original truth and 
reality which naturalism completely ignores. The connection of mental 
phenomena by mere association cannot explain the various mental com- 
plexes that are met with. Kant, as opposed to the English empiricists, 
emphasized this in his transcendental logic. For example, the naturalistic 
treatment recognizes no norms such as are met with in the moral and 
religious sphere. Further, the naturalistic treatment ' from below ' works 
in a circle by assuming a mental principle which is later resolved into mere 
appearance. Now, while association undoubtedly plays an important part 
in the treatment of mental phenomena, it is merely scientific economy that 
leads one to view such phenomena as entirely explicable by association. 
Even while mental complexes have for science as such no independent 
meaning, the question is quite different in the case of philosophical treat- 
ment. Mental elements are not purely formal in their nature. Hegel 
himself did not recognize the full philosophical reality which is here met 
with. While Kant has been more fortunate, as may be seen in his distinc- 
tion between the a priori and the a posteriori, even he is too onesided ; the 
mental powers are not so formal and dependent on experience. In the 
higher stages especially, they become more and more separated from sen- 
sible content and form an independent existence. Here the Kantian dis- 
tinction of form and content fails ; mental processes embrace both. We 
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may then say that our transcendental a priori faculty consists in living 
functions. Kant unconsciously expressed this in his epistemology, which 
looked to the functional laws of our reason. Now this a priori of course 
works on experience, but does not arise from it, nor can it act without giving 
to experience a meaning and connection, and bringing it over into its own 
sphere. As a consequence of this study, then, we may say that, however 
much mental life may depend on experience for its development, it is inde- 
pendent, and its various parts and phases are not to be understood ' from 
below, ' but rather from the inner necessity of its own being. It brings ex- 
perience over into its own sphere and gives it meaning. This is to be par- 
ticularly noted in the development of culture. Science as such is right in 
taking the phenomena of personality and the state to be mere fictions, but 
we must admit and distinguish the philosophical side which treats such phe- 
nomena as independent realities. This does not mean that there is a sharp 
demarcation between ' nature ' and ' mind.' These are bound up together, 
and one finds ' nature ' in culture as much as ' mind ' outside of it. Again, 
the empirical limitations of the human mind are necessary ; they form the 
history of mind by making it an endless becoming. Last, the natural sci- 
ences, dealing with facts, have a positive method, while the mental sci- 
ences, dealing with worth and value, are preeminently normative and teleo- 
logical. 

R. B. Waugh. 

The Crux of Theism. W. H. Mallock. Hibbert Journal, III, 3, pp. 
478-498. 

Let us concede with Romanes (in a posthumous volume lately edited by 
the Bishop of Birmingham) the existence of intelligent purpose in the uni- 
verse, and its active presence in every process of nature ; let us concede 
that these processes admit of, even demand, a God ; yet they are, we must 
contend, utterly inconsistent with a God possessing the character which it 
is the essence of Theism to attribute to Him, a God with fatherly love to 
the individual soul, the only God who could be an object of religion or in- 
terest to mankind. It is strange that Romanes failed to see the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the God of the Theist, who in a Christian sense is 
good, with a God who consciously and deliberately acts through evolu- 
tionary processes, producing individuals most of whom are doomed, con- 
genitally or otherwise, to misery and spiritual death. Christianity itself is 
a type of evolutionary process. The race had grown old before its birth, 
and even now three-fourths of all human beings are without its blessings. 

C. West. 

La proposition et le syllogisme. J. Lachelier. Rev. de Met., XIV, 2., 
pp. 135-164. 

This article is a study of propositions and syllogisms. It is divided into 
three sections. The first section, which is devoted to the division and sub- 
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division of propositions, finds that there are two general classes : propo- 
sitions of inherence and propositions of relation. The latter of these 
may, the author maintains, be used in a syllogism, which, however, is 
quite different from that of the Aristotelian logic. The former class he 
subdivides into five species, viz., singular, collective determinate, collec- 
tive indeterminate, universal, and particular. The next section, which 
deals with the first three figures of the syllogism in the light of the above 
division and subdivision of propositions, points out that there are really ten 
modes in both the first and the second figures of the Aristotelian syllogism, 
while in the third figure fourteen modes are possible. In the case of the 
first and second figures, the author argues, the premisses are susceptible, 
from the point of view of quality, of two, and, from the point of view of 
quantity, of five forms ; in the case of the third figure seven forms, from 
the point of view of quantity, are possible. The traditional modes of these 
figures the author explains to be a result of the failure of logicians to rec- 
ognize his several kinds of propositions. The third section of the article 
is devoted to a practical application and confirmation of the above theory. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Quality and Quantity. Johannes Gros. The Monist, XV, 3, pp. 361- 

375- 

The dualism of self and non-self was established by accepting sensa- 
tions as qualities of things apart from self. But the examination of sen- 
sation proves that sensation can give only what it implies, i. <?., a state of 
consciousness, and not the quality of a thing. A series of psychical states 
is all that sensation can give, unless we suppose a spontaneous postulate by 
thought of otherness, a psychological mystery. But we have a right to 
take into account all the creations of philosophic reflection. And in order 
to regard itself as a series of states of consciousness, thought must have 
something upon which to record these states. But it has no right to infer 
that, therefore, sensations are qualities of that something. We only attrib- 
ute qualities to objects by a sort of illusion. The human mind knows only 
number adequately, can only clearly grasp what can be reduced to a ratio. 
Therefore quality, to be intelligible, must be reducible to quantity ; and 
the progress of knowledge will be proportional to the substitution of math- 
metical formula for intensive fact. This is the ideal of physics, to show 
that sensations, though qualities in ourselves, are externally modifications 
of motion, the reduction of quality to quantity. And by this reduction of 
a confused state to a clear idea, we manage adequately to grasp the real, — 
adequately, but in relation to our way of knowing. Quality considered as 
an inner state will always remain out of reach. The psychological inner 
self escapes any fixed determination, since it varies according to individ- 
ual temperament. If, then, we may be said to mutilate things by setting 
them in mathematical formulas, we simply affirm that only so set are they 
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intelligible. Quality is objectively an illusion founded on reason, express- 
ing the relation between objects and ourselves ; it is subjectively a sensa- 
tion whose certainty lies in our own psychical existence, the more or less 
confused feeling of something good or evil for our organism. Quantity is 
the irreducible point of view of thought in its effort to reflect and classify 
the world. 

C. West. 

The Nature of Consistency. G. A. Tawney. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., Ill, 5, pp. 1 13-123. 

Consistency is an immediate sense of self-maintenance in activities ; it 
is identity, though not mere abstract identity. Reality is probably simply 
consistent experience, continuous, self-maintaining. In actual experience, 
consistency results in a feeling of satisfaction . It is analogous to accommo- 
dation and habit, and partakes of the nature of both ; but it differs from 
them in being conscious and reflective, free, purposeful, and self-deter- 
mined. It is also akin to assimilation, but superior to it. The self main- 
tained by consistency is the self of socially significant activities. Consis- 
tency is a matter of value rather than a matter of fact, and all values are 
social. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 

Genese des premiers principes. L. Baille. Rev. de Ph., VI, 2, pp. 166- 
178. 

A genetic study of the principle of contradiction is requisite in order to 
vindicate its priority and objectivity. According to psychological evidence, 
intellectual knowledge takes its origin in the most general ideas, each of 
which constitutes the germ of an analytic judgment, the judgment of defi- 
nition. The most extended and least determinate, and hence the earliest, 
of our concepts is that of being in the concrete (ens). The most general 
of perfections by which it manifests itself to intelligence is being (esse). 
Hence the first judgment must be the affirmation ens est, with its implicit 
rejection of the predicate of non-being. This rudimentary form of the 
first principle, which is at the root of all our judgments, is not a mere tau- 
tology, for in it the idea of being first comes to its full value, and the nec- 
essary union of intelligence and reality is effected. This first judgment is 
not an act of 'consciousness,' as relativism insists, but rather the estab- 
lishment of the objectivity which must precede such consciousness. The 
misconception of this judgment as purely analytical has arisen out of a failure 
to recognize the concrete character of the subject, and from the erroneous 
conviction that thought being exists essentially and necessarily. Since 
the affirmation of the capacity for existence of a thought being suffices 
to distinguish it not merely from a purely subjective idea but also from 
simple nothingness, the principle next assumes the hypothetical form : If 
a being is, its existence excludes non-existence ; the same being cannot at 
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the same time be and not be. At this stage of development the judg- 
ment manifests at once the essentially objective character of knowledge, 
and the two fundamental properties of intelligence, truth and unity. A 
third and more complex formulation follows. In the words of Renouvier: 
" The same subject cannot admit a definite qualification, and, at the same 
time and in the same connection, its contradictory opposite." This repre- 
sents a universalization of the preceding formula. The analytic and ob- 
jective character of the principle of causality may be vindicated on these 
same lines. For the original concrete idea of being is given as relative, 
in so far as the first judgment developing out of it implies its inability to 
actualize itself. Since the relative implies the non-relative, the mind is 
forced to distinguish between the actualized power and its source, thus 
passing from the principle of contradiction into that of causality. Hence 
the latter also has its root not in an immanent law of reason, but in the 
constitution of reality itself. 

Elsie Murray. 

Consciousness and its Object. F. Arnold. Psych. Rev., XII, 4, pp. 
222-249. 

The problem is to examine how far it is possible to have direct awareness 
of consciousness, what is meant by a mental state, and to search for a 
formula with which one may work in dealing with object, reality, or con- 
sciousness. (1) Direct awareness of consciousness is impossible, for intro- 
spection deals with a present object. Even in dealing with a duration- 
block of consciousness, we are concerned with a present object ; for it is 
impossible to introspect either a past mental state or self-activity. In emo- 
tion, too, the same truth is evident. Emotion, as defined by the James- 
Lange theory, is simply consciousness of our body in a peculiar way. (2) By 
an object of consciousness is meant simply what affects one at any moment, 
e. g., a piece of paper, or one's own body. But in the so-called higher 
forms of mental activity consciousness seems to deal with images, with 
words and their meaning, and with relations. However, images are only 
the effect of something that formerly influenced consciousness. So, too, 
words and word-images are simply a number of impressions, while their 
significance is constituted by certain bodily attitudes connected with the 
words and so with actual objects. Finally, the relational consciousness is 
only consciousness of a body in a special manner. (3) But consciousness 
is known to us only in relation to something else, and is implied in the ob- 
ject. In fact the object is equivalent to consciousness in relation to the 
real. Consciousness and reality are abstractions from the object. The 
immediate object is all we have ; reality, which we can never know, is in 
some way bound up with another reality, the self or consciousness. 

G. W. Cunningham. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

La conscience. Paul Hermant. Rev. de Ph., V, n, pp. 495-511. 

In the discussion of consciousness, it is necessary to distinguish con- 
scious and unconscious phenomena. Leibniz distinguishes two kinds of 
unconscious phenomena : (1) excitations which are ' below the threshold ' ; 
(2) states unconscious as a result of habit. H's table of unconscious phe- 
nomena is as follows : (1) very feeble modifications of mental states, (2) 
habitual phenomena, (3) points intermediate between two conscious facts, 
(4) phenomena without reaction upon the whole self, (5) habitual composites 
of a very abstract state of mind. Some characteristics of consciousness, on 
the other hand, are : (1) attention (normal), (2) volition, (3) traces left in 
memory (in opposition to hypnotic states, etc.), (4) pleasure or pain. We 
can say that the state of consciousness responds to the psychic life of the 
being himself, to his individual evolution, to his growth or retrogression. 
In the last analysis, consciousness is a phenomenon of association between 
a new image and the whole of a former acquisition ; an acquired repre- 
sentation grows unconscious in so far as it undergoes very slight modifica- 
tions. Around the automative actions are grouped those which, through 
habit, become less and less prominent in consciousness. Consciousness is 
the evolution of oneself, the realization of a new equilibrium. Conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness do not form in our personality two separate and 
independent domains ; our mental life is a unity, the different elements of 

which are in intimate relation. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 

L! effort. B. Bourdon. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 1, pp. 11-14. 

As to the definition of the term ' effort, ' thinkers are not agreed. For 
the physiologist it is a very precise conception. But eventually the 
physiologist reduces his definition to terms of that of the psychologist, for 
whom, as for common sense, effort is intense muscular contraction. Here, 
however, arises the difficulty of determining the degree of intensity neces- 
sary for effort. So we have to say effort is muscular contraction, weak as 
well as intense, or even the tendency toward contraction. As to the per- 
ception of effort, it would seem that the sensations come from the muscles. 
However, Goldscheider opposes this theory and holds that the tendons 
are the proper organs of perception. But his distinction between the sen- 
sation of effort and sensation of resistance seems to be unwarranted, the 
latter resolving itself into a sensation of pressure plus a sensation of effort. 
In the emotions this phenomenon of effort is found. So, also, in the 
moral and intellectual spheres there is no such thing as purely moral or 
mental effort ; there are often real sensations and always representations of 
muscular effort. Concerning the part effort plays in distinguishing the self 
from the external world, there is much difference of opinion. It would seem 
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however, that neither effort alone nor effort associated with the sensation 
of pressure can give us the notion of objectivity. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Lironie : etude psychologique. Georges Palante. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 2, 
pp. 147-163- 

Though belonging to both individual and social psychology, irony is in 
origin individualistic. It is one of the principal attitudes possible to the 
individual before society ; it is here that it is interesting to the social psy- 
chologist. The generating principle of irony seems to be a sort of dual- 
ism which can take different forms and give rise to diverse antinomies. 
Laughter and irony have the same source, — an unexpected incompatibility 
between our preconceived idea of a thing and the real aspect suddenly 
shown us. Schopenhauer shows that what makes the gaiety of laughter 
is the revenge of intuition upon abstract thought. But why is laughter gay 
and irony often sad or bitter ? Schopenhauer's explanation is incomplete 
here. P. holds that it is due to this same defeat of our reason, which, 
when serious, becomes disquieting ; the defeat of reason is the defeat of 
ourselves. The most frequent source of irony is probably the dissociation 
in the mind between intelligence and sensibility. Irony is the passionate 
daughter of sorrow, but is also the proud daughter of cold intelligence. 
Again, the conflict between different passions engenders irony. This is 
shown in the theme furnished by the battle waged between the instinct of 
sociability and that of egotism, irony differs from cynicism in that the latter 
is a transcendent egotism, whereas the former treats itself as one among 
many ; cynicism presupposes a lack of nobleness of soul, irony presupposes 
an intelligence fine and subtle. To sum up the psychological character- 
istics of irony : it is pessimistic ; being essentially intellectual, it is aristocratic 
and romantic. It is a characteristic trait of art and romantic thought ; it 
represents the essentially aesthetic attitude, the antithesis to the rationalistic 
attitude. Irony, though held in abomination by dogmatic minds, has a 
function as a counter-balance to social and moral dogmatism, evangelism, 
and moralism. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 

Sur les abstraits emotionnels. L. Dugas. Rev. Ph., XXX, 11, pp. 472- 
4b6. 

Not only is there, as Ribot has shown, an affective as well as an intel- 
lective abstraction , but the general idea originates in feeling. If there is, 
however, a process of abstraction common to feeling and thought, it is not 
that of fusion. Galton's general idea cannot explain itself without feeling, 
much less explain the abstraction of feeling. Such a general idea as beauty 
is explicable only on the basis of a certain rapport between our nature and 
the various things which please us ; not on a fusion of images. Indeed, 
generalization is never a mechanical operation ; the law of affinity among 
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images must be sought in the feelings. Generalization means not merely 
to collect but to comprehend. A general idea is a point of view, and an in- 
terest originates and develops it. But not only is the general idea based 
on feeling, the emotions themselves can be generalized. The passions 
of avarice and love may be called abstract in that they apparently subsist 
independent of cause and condition. Feelings have an internal source and 
develop in both advantageous and disadvantageous circumstances. We 
generalize the passion of love when we recognize it as the same through all 
of its forms and phases. But the unity of this generalization lies in a com- 
mon law binding diverse phenomena, not in community of characteristics 
between diverse phenomena. C. West. 

La haine : etude psychologique. E. Tardieu. Rev. Ph., XXX, 12, pp. 
625-635. 

Hatred proceeds from an instinct of self preservation, and is the weapon 
of the egoist. Disparity of thought engenders hatred. Women more 
than men are its victims ; it is a sign of weakness. Sometimes it springs 
from physical antipathy, sometimes from mental and moral degeneracy. 
Its manifestations are frequent, but especially noticeable in the state of love, 
and in those of wedded and family life. Social hatreds arise chiefly from 
social inequalities. Though hatred is not to be commended, it has its 
value. Certainly it is sometimes a stimulant to talent, and a weapon in 
the hand of the ambitious. And if the hatred of foreigners conduces to 
the love of one's countrymen, one does well to defend it. 

C. West. 

ETHICS AND ^ESTHETICS. 
La religion du doute. G. Prevost. Rev. Ph., XXXI, I, pp. 41-62. 

Doubt is to be condemned only when it lulls us to sleep, for then it is 
synonymous with stagnation. In itself, however, it is the. instrument of 
progress ; conscientious doubt, active and not resigned, is a veritable 
religion. Certitude concerning man's destiny would be fatal to him ; yet 
he seems justified in believing that the gradation, everywhere evident to 
him, is equally applicable to those beings who, included in the infinite, 
have neither beginning nor end. God, for man, is essentially the Un- 
knowable, although we do have the idea of infinity of which the idea of 
God has been said to be a * form.' It is better to doubt than to attribute 
to God human qualities ; and this we do when we speak of him without 
limiting ourselves to the affirmation of his existence. Concerning our 
destiny, moreover, the word neant has no significance. From the point of 
view of being, there are transformations, but life is continuous. To begin 
and to end imply an interruption of life, hence there is no beginning and 
no end. Matter is never destroyed ; only its form is modified. And why 
may not conscious force, constituting the individual, obey just as any other 
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force the universal law of transformation ? Why may not this transforma- 
tion be viewed as a gradation toward the infinite such as we see in every 
visible extension ? Finally, even in reserving a place for doubt concern- 
ing the nature of these transformations, one can, by accepting this grada- 
tion toward the infinite, not only explain the evolution of all living beings, 
but also construct a very practical and very elevated morality with a sanc- 
tion adequate to our sentiment of justice. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis der sozialwissenschaftlichen Bedeutung des 
Bediirfm'sses. Siegfried Kraus. V. f. w. Ph., XXX, i, pp. 1-39. 

Social science has for its object human activities directed to the satisfac- 
tion of economic and other needs arising from life in society. The basal 
factors in these are the individual subject and the environment. On which 
the emphasis is to be laid, or in which the moving principle sought, is the 
fundamental problem. The essay falls into two main parts : A critical 
part directed against the so-called materialistic interpretation of social phe- 
nomena, Karl Marx being taken as typical; and a positive part, being an 
inquiry into the general nature and causal basis of needs. From these 
opens up the wider problem of a system of needs. The basis of the 
materialistic interpretation is the fact of the essential relation of man to a 
material environment. To live, he must master it ; he does this by tools ; 
development, then, means better tools. Since all spiritual phenomena of 
society, as, e. g., religion, art, etc., are dependent on the economic status of 
that society, the development in productive means indicates development 
here also ; e. g. , economic status and political revolution in France. The 
materialistic interpretation, of course, lays emphasis on the economic factor 
as primal. Its plausibility rests on an xincritical causal concept and loose 
ideas of the individual and environment. A parallelism, such as it points 
to, does not indicate a causal priority of the material or economic. Kraus 
then deals with the nature and conditions of a need as such. In so far as 
needs are regarded as the causes of human activities, want (Begehreri) 
and feeling (Fuhleri) must be their constitutive elements. The unity of the 
individual imposes upon them a form-element giving unity and definite- 
ness. All that is most fundamental in a need thus belongs to the individual 
subject. The environmental element may be and indeed is prior in time, 
but not logically. The system of needs is not merely a temporal one, but 
genetic and dialectical, and the formal or culture element is the indepen- 
dent, organizing, and directive variable in it. 

W. L. Bailey. 

Le role social de T art. P. Gaultier. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 4, pp. 391-409. 

A work of art is social, in the first place, in its constitution. It is a syn- 
thesis ; for every work of art truly worthy the name is the product of the 
collaboration of the artist with the beings or the things which the work 
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represents. It is social, in the second place, in its origin. The artist's 
greatest productions picture the times in which he lives ; he is held, at 
least implicitly, by bonds of sentiment or of imitation to his time, his 
country, his neighborhood. The more original an artist, the more fully can 
he reflect the spirit of his time. Again, a work of art is social in its effects ; 
first, on the individual, and second, on the social whole. It takes the in- 
dividual out of himself and brings him into sympathy with the author, his 
subject, and his surroundings ; it teaches him a wider tolerance by enlisting 
his sympathy with that which is new and different. Again, the fact that 
it arouses in individuals of a group much the same sentiments serves to 
unify them ; it takes hold of the common elements in their enthusiasm and 
itself becomes a common ideal. It unites by emphasizing common senti- 
ments and by suppressing distinctions. A work of art is social because it 
is beautiful, because it appeals to the aesthetic emotion. The real artist 
differs from the dilettante in his ability to appeal to this emotion. There is 
a certain solidarity existing between beauty of works of art and their social 
character. On the other hand, in spite of their beauty, works of art may 
become anti-social in arousing emotions destructive to the social organiza- 
tion. They then serve an end radically opposed, not only to progress, but 
to society itself. Finally, the artist himself, if he be great, must be a man 
of his time and of all time, a man to whom nothing living is foreign. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 



